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Donna, the baby gira:Ke born on February 28th, was named for 
Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, a frequent Zoo visitor. The proud 
mother is Marg. (NZP photo) 
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zoo BABIES 

Are you bored with “jogging in place?” 
Are you following the present fashion of walk¬ 
ing for exercise? Do you want an antidote to 
stress and tension? Do you suffer from poor 
circulation or sleeplessness? 

We have the answers for you. Put on your 
most comfortable walking shoes and take a 
stroll through the National Zoo. Look at some 
of the babies that Spring has brought. The day 
does not have to be fine. Mist and fog can be 
enchanting if you are prepared. 

Spring has brought many special new at¬ 
tractions to the Zoo. Probably the newcomer 
most popular with visitors is the young female 
orangutan from Yerkes Primate Center near 
Atlanta. The Zoo people had been looking 
around for some time for a possible compan¬ 
ion for Atjeh, the male baby orang who was 
born at our Zoo. High on their list of possi¬ 
bilities was a personable young female named 
Seriba, born to Sumatran parents at the 
Yerkes Center about two years ago. Seriba 
has the distinction of having been the first 
orang born at Yerkes. Since she now has a 
brother, also born at Yerkes, it was decided 
to let her come to Washington in exchange for 
Inaki, third baby gorilla born at the National 
Zoo. 

The trip was arranged. Mr. Bernard Gal¬ 
lagher, supervisory keeper of the great apes 
at the Zoo, had two roundtrip, first class air¬ 
line tickets between Washington and Atlanta. 
On the way down, the young gorilla, Inaki, sat 
sedately beside Mr. Gallagher, behaving beau¬ 
tifully and occasionally taking a spot of re¬ 
freshment in the form of cinnamon buns pro¬ 
vided by the stewardess. On the way back from 
Atlanta, Seriba accompanied Mr. Gallagher 
and occupied the seat beside him, but because 
her arms are longer than Inaki’s and might 
have caused difficulties with other passen¬ 
gers, Seriba traveled in a carrying case and 
slept during the entire trip. 

Seriba is quite accustomed to people since 
she was brought up by humans and treated in 
much the same way as a human baby. She was 
less shy than might have been expected when 
she was first introduced to Atjeh. She has a 
very happy outward-oriented nature and en¬ 
joys having a playmate just as children enjoy 
having special playfellows. 


In some ways Atjeh is much more babyish 
than Seriba. That may be because he has been 
very much attached to his mother up to now. 
Since it isn’t good for a boy of any species to 
become too attached to his mama, it is good 
for Atjeh to have Seriba as a distraction. Also 
there is another matter for consideration. The 
Zoo wants more orang babies, and as long as 
he was with his mother, his parents, Archie 
and Jennie, didn’t mate. Archie, of course, is 
the enormous male orang who came from the 
Toronto Zoo in exchange for Leonard, one of 
the National Zoo’s gorillas born in captivity. 
Now that Atjeh has a little girl friend. Zoo 
people hope that Jennie and Archie will pro¬ 
duce more orangutan babies. It will probably 
be four or five years before Atjeh and Seriba 
are mature enough to mate. At present they 
are just babies having fun together. Seriba is 
very playful, but tricky, too. For example, 
there’s a log across Atjeh’s cage—a log that 
he regards as his particular property. Seriba 
loves to tease him by climbing out on that log 
and waiting until she knows that he sees her. 
Then she pretends to be frightened of him and 
runs away when he starts to chase her off it. 

Mr. Gallagher says that orangs are apt to 
be much happier than chimps and less pugna¬ 
cious. When one gets annoyed with another, 
they usually don’t fight. They just move away 
from one another. But they love to tease. 

As part of her diet, Seriba still takes a 
nippled bottle of baby formula and after she 
has finished it she often reaches out from the 
cage to shake hands with the keeper who has 
given it to her. However, if too much atten¬ 
tion has been paid to Atjeh, she puts out her 
hand to the keeper and “bops him one on the 
head. ” 

Seriba, as do all orangs, enjoys a varied 
diet which includes cooked meat, special pri¬ 
mate food, apples, oranges, grapes,bananas, 
peas, celery, carrots, kale, sweet potatoes, 
and an occasional tidbit if there is an occa¬ 
sion or perhaps a “ happening. ” Good diets and 
special attention to “whims” keep the guests 
happy and healthy, - and happy healthy par¬ 
ents usually produce happy healthy offspring. 

This good treatment is not by any means 
confined to the mammal division. The birds 
are also pampered. If you walk through the 
bird house you will notice orange halves im¬ 
paled on the tree branches. Fresh fruit for 
the guests! And if you had a chance to look 
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into the bird house kitchen you would see all 
sorts of goodies being prepared - fish for 
some, seeds for others, insects for the ones 
that like them, grated carrots, chopped let¬ 
tuce, greens, nuts, mealworms, mice for the 
owls, rats for the predators, liquid simulated 
nectar for the hummingbirds, and so forth. 
These zoo guests are treated with all the lov¬ 
ing devotion lavished on visitors in the most 
popular resort hotels for humans. Special 
diets for special guests! 

And it pays off. Our Zoo has an enviable 
record when it comes to breeding kooka¬ 
burras — the handsome “laughing jackass” of 
Australia. There are even second and third 
generation kookaburras here. This spring 
seven hoopoes hatched in the big indoor flight 
room. In the shore-birdcage,aboatbillheron 
sits on a nest composed of twigs and Spanish 
moss caring for three baby boatbills, while 
scarlet ibis parade beneath her. If you are 
partial to swan babies—particularly Austral¬ 
ian black swans - there is a lovely cygnet 
swimming calmly along beside its proud 
mother, trying to imitate her every turn and 
gesture. 

Don’t miss the newest lion cub, the twenty- 
fifth born to Princess and Caesar who have 
had nine litters at the Zoo. This golden-furred 
baby is named Gremlin, as Gremlin is the 
nickname of an interested young Zoo attendant 
whose father. Dr. Napier, is one of England’s 
foremost primatologists. Gremlin is de¬ 
cidedly a photogenic cub and his picture has 
appeared in many newspapers posing grace¬ 
fully with his beautiful mother. 

Be sure to see Donna, the cover-girl gir¬ 
affe. Born February 28th, she was named for 
Donna Grosvenor. 

Not so beautiful but interesting because he 
is the latest of more than thirty born at the 
National Zoo, is the pygmy hippo Nu. Pygmy 
hippos here are named for letters of the Greek 
alphabet; having begun with Alpha, more than 
half the letters have now been used. 

If you admire the grace and sleekness of 
cats, you will fall in love with the new kittens. 
There’s the black leopard baby, and a litter of 
leopard cat kittens, so huddled together in a 
furry ball when I saw them, it was impossible 
to tell if there were three or four of them. 

Especially important are the baby golden 
marmosets. These silky-haired tiny monkeys 


are on the “endangered species” list of the In¬ 
ternational Union for the Conservation of Na¬ 
ture, and for this reason the Zoo is especially 
interested in breeding them and increasing 
their numbers. Less rare, but also delight¬ 
ful, is the newborn douroucouli or night mon¬ 
key, with its owlish face, clinging tightly to 
its mother. 

Not all the Zoo babies are of the exotic 
type. Some are examples of just plain good 
American stock. One of these is a baby big¬ 
horn sheep, born to parents who came from 
our own northwest. A researcher who recently 
spent many months studying bighorns in their 
native habitat found that these animals, though 
usually considered “wild, unapproachable and 
shy, would learn to eat from his hand, to fol¬ 
low him about, and even to play hide and seek 
with him. ” 

During the last century these bighorn 
sheep grazed in large numbers from central 
British Columbia to northern Mexico and from 
the coastal mountains of California to the 
Black Hills of the Dakotas. But once the West 
was opened up their numbers dwindled. The 
researcher quoted above, Valerius Geist, be¬ 
lieves as a result of his studies that the “ in¬ 
ability of the North American mountain sheep 
to disperse into new habitats stems from the 
inheritance of social traditions and is a con¬ 
sequence of togetherness.” He says “the sheep 
remains a member of a band throughout most 
of its life, inherits the traditions of the group 
and fails to investigate the availability of new 
living space.” He believes that something can 
be done to teach them new ways so that they 
may be progressively moved into new ter¬ 
ritory “thereby establishing migratory routes 
which would be followed by succeeding gen¬ 
erations.” In the meantime the Zoo has this 
beautiful baby to add to its study group. 

Zoo-going is a habit that grows on you. It 
takes more than a day to see it all. 

— Rita Stewart 


The aardvaark is an anteater, who. 

If he’s real hungry. 

May eat uncles, too. 

—A. B. Haberman 
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OLDEST RESIDENT DIES 

Pops, the Zoo’s Siberian crane (or Asiatic 
white crane), was found in the bird house 
March 19th with a compound fracture of his 
left leg. It is assumed this was the work of 
vandals. The leg was set and a cast applied 
but Pops succumbed to the shock and to old 
age on March 22nd. 

A pall of sadness fell over the Zoo as the 
news was announced that Pops was dead. He 
had been a favorite character for many years. 
He was a gentle bird and one that liked per¬ 
sonal attention, such as a head scratch now 
and then. 

Now that he is gone he will be memorial¬ 
ized in all longevity publications as having 
lived in captivity for 61 years, 8 months and 
25 days. Although no one is around who re¬ 
members when he arrived, back in 1906, it is 
said that he was a young adult on arrival. An 
autopsy showed that Pops was a female, but 
it is too late now to change “his” name. 

The Siberian white crane ( Grus leuco- 
geranus) is on the rare and endangered list 
of the International Union for Conservation of 
Nature. It breeds in southeastern Russia and 
in parts of Siberia, northern Turkestan, 
Transbaikalia and Ussuriland. It winters in 
India and China. Its population decline is 
probably due to persecution by humans and 
the destruction of its habitat by agricultural 
development. 

— Billie Hamlet 


THE “TERRIBLE MOUSE” 

Two pacaranas, or Branick’s rats, were 
added to the collection on February 6. They 
are real collectors’ treasures. It is believed 
that this mammal may be on the verge of ex¬ 
tinction. Crandall, in Management of Wild 
Animals in Captivity, states that “Branick’s 
rat is among the rarest of mammals in cap¬ 
tivity”. 

The scientific name, Dinomys branicki , 
means “terrible mouse” but in captivity they 
are very good natured and peaceable, fight¬ 
ing only as a last resort. The head and body 
of the adult measure about 30 inches. The 
head is proportionately large, giving the ani¬ 
mal a somewhat formidable appearance. The 


color is grayish with white markings on the 
lower back and flanks. The tail is well-haired 
and about six inches long. 

The range of this rat in the wild is given 
as the valleys and lower slopes of the Andes 
in Colombia, in Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, and 
Bolivia. The range is subject to revision, 
however, as so little is known of this animal 
in its wild state. 

More recently another pacarana has been 
added to the collection and this one is a young 
female. At the present time she is living in 
the zoo hospital and all who see her nourish 
a flickering hope that they can have one as a 
house pet. Due to her inability to judge dis¬ 
tance and her ability to bump into everything 
in her path, she has been named Miss Magoo. 
Some say she looks like a cross between a 
skunk and a beaver, others say she looks like 
a black watermelon, while others say she just 
looks adorable. She has a charming disposi¬ 
tion, enchanting personality, and is clean, 
odorless, and full of fun. If you run, she loves 
to scamper after your feet. She squeals when 
she is tickled and she likes to be cuddled. 

In case you’re panting to have one of your 
own, remember that pacaranas are among the 
rarest of mammals in captivity, and along 
with rarity, comes a fat price tag! 

— Billie Hamlet 


DIPLOMATIC FAMILIES TOUR ZOO 

On Saturday morning, March 16, the Zoo 
was alive with foreign costumes and flutter¬ 
ing flags as 238 guests, representing31 coun¬ 
tries, toured the Park with Dr. Reed. The 
program was sponsored by the Friends of the 
National Zoo in cooperation with an organi¬ 
zation called THIS (The Hospitality and Infor¬ 
mation Service) which does a wonderful job 
of introducing members of the many diplo¬ 
matic corps and their families to the sights 
of Washington. Since the Zoo has received 
many official gifts from foreign govern¬ 
ments - India, West Germany, Liberia, Can¬ 
ada, Tunisia, Indonesia, etc. — national flags 
were placed in front of the appropriate cages. 

Because the crowd was so large, various 
departments were called in to assist in a spe¬ 
cial effort to accomodate the guests. A sound 
truck was rigged that allowed Dr. Reed’s ex¬ 
planation of each house’s occupants to be 
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heard by everyone. The police and the keep¬ 
ers did their usual fine job of giving direc¬ 
tions, answering questions, and coaxing the 
animals to be their entertaining selves at just 
the right moment. 

Along the route, feed cakes and fish were 
tossed in the general direction of the bears 
and sealions. The tour concluded at the bird 
house with hot chocolate being served. As a 
souvenir of their Zoo visit, each of the chil¬ 
dren received a porcupine quill. 

—Warren niff 


THE “WOLF LINE” 

As warmer days draw Zoo visitors to the 
shady walks it is a good time to take the path 
leading past the sea-lion pool and on to the 
quarters of wolf, fox, and their kin. In Zoo 
parlance this is the “wolf line” but the as¬ 
sortment of canines doesn’t stop at wolves. 
The collection brings together wild members 
of the dog family from five continents. (One 
of the rarest and least known, the South 
American small-eared dog, is up above the 
wolves, in the so-called puma house.) 

Scientifically, the dog family is called the 
Canidae, an ancient and varied group dis¬ 
tributed almost world-wide. There are about 
thirty-five species. All are meat eaters al¬ 
though most species include varying amounts 
of vegetable matter in their diets. In size, they 
range from the awesome timber wolf, which 
may grow to 38 inches at the shoulder, to the 
beguiling little fennec fox of Africa’s desert 
areas, which is about 16 inches long. Some 
varieties tend to run in packs, while others, 
such as the fox kind, are loners except when 
they are with a mate. Despite differences in 
appearance and habit the various species are 
not too distantly related. Wild forms and do¬ 
mestic dogs can be interbred in most cases. 

North America: Wolves, Coyotes, and Foxes 

Our Zoo has representatives of both main 
species of wolf: the red and the gray or tim¬ 
ber wolf. At first glance they seem to be mild 
creatures as they loll about with typical ca¬ 
nine looseness which is a contrast to the tense, 
coiled-spring look of the cat family. Still, as 
one studies them, the tales of wolves told for 
so many centuries begin to haunt. Wolves stir 
a deep uneasiness in the human soul. 



Timber wolf pups, born at the Zoo in 1963. 


(Smithsonian photo) 

“ The Big Bad Wolf” in one form or another 
is woven into the folklore of every nation 
where they have been part of the wild scene. 
Once they were far more prevalent, and more 
people - both in the New and Old World - lived 
close to the same dark fearful forests that 
became backdrops of many old fairy tales. 
Much fiction developed about their habits. It 
has been said that hungry wolves fill their 
bellies with mud, and that the wolf grows thin 
when the moon is waning. Then there are the 
recurring tales of human babies raised by 
wolves. 

While the fiction is interesting, the facts 
about these increasingly scarce creatures are 
no less so. In the early days of our country, 
both red and gray wolves ranged widely and 
in large numbers. Now they are approaching 
the vanishing point in the United States. The 
greatest concentrations are in the wilderness 
areas of Canada and Alaska. Wolves mate for 
life and both parents share in the work of pre¬ 
paring dens and caring for their litters of 6 
to 12 pups. According to some accounts a male 
wolf will take full charge of his litter if his 
mate is killed. 

The wolf is a wilderness dweller, con¬ 
stantly retreating from settled areas to for¬ 
est, open plain, or tundra. The gray, or tim¬ 
ber wolf, which is almost nonexistent south of 
the Canadian border, preys upon young or 
weak deer as well as mountain sheep and 
smaller mammals. The smaller red wolf of 
our Southwest finds what small mammals it 
can. While the timber wolf is a native to much 
of Europe and Asia as well as to America, 
the red wolf is uniquely American. 
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The Zoo’s wolf line gives visitors a chance 
to see wolves and coyotes side by side, and 
to notice the great similarity. The wolf has a 
wider nose pad and is generally a heavier 
animal, but the two species closely resemble 
each other. The coyote today ranges western 
America from Alaska to Central America. 
Because of damage to livestock, man has cam¬ 
paigned against him even more relentlessly 
than against the wolf. In reality, these ani¬ 
mals do as much good as harm by controlling 
rodents. The coyote survives, however. Un¬ 
like the wolf, he has proved able to hold his 
own. 

Foxes comprise a big family with about 
a dozen species scattered through most con¬ 
tinents of the world. North America’s fami¬ 
liar red and gray foxes are represented at 
the Zoo, along with a South American species. 
Our foxes prefer semi-open countryside 
rather than deep wooded wilderness and thus 
are familiar inhabitants of farm areas. Al¬ 
though nobody could deny that the occasional 
hen ends up in the smug jaws of a fox, the 
wily canine’s reputation for being a “bad guy” 
is exaggerated. Field mice, rabbits, insects, 
and berries make up most of his diet. The 
reputation for cunning is not overrated, how¬ 
ever. Evading dogs and other pursuers, foxes 
have as many tricks as Houdini. A gray fox 
can climb a tree. In fact he has been known 
to climb one while dogs pursue, then scramble 
back down again to backtrack exactly in his 
own tracks until he can escape (perhaps up a 
second tree!) while the hounds, following the 
trail of scent, are left baying in frustration 
at the base of the empty tree. 

South America: Fox and Small-eared Dog 

NZP’s South American foxes are some¬ 
what larger than the United States varieties. 
In the wild, their habits are similar, although 
headkeeper Bert Barker finds them less gen¬ 
erously endowed with brain. They inhabit open 
flat areas or hilly country, and are found up 
to 4,000 feet in the Andes. 

The small-eared dog, also known as a 
zorro, is one of the rarest animals in our 
Zoo’s collection. This dark-haired little 
creature inhabits tropics of South America 
where it moves through its wild jungle haunts 
with a lithe grace reminiscent of the cat 
family. Very little is known of its habits. It 
is extremely rare in capativity, and the Na¬ 
tional Zoo may be the only zoo possessing 


one of them at this time. Of course he is pam¬ 
pered and closely observed. Bert Barker re¬ 
ports that he is somewhat of an epicure. To¬ 
day he will eat a morsel of meat and some 
banana. Tomorrow he is weary of banana and 
craves a piece of orange with chicken. Next 
day, he would like yet another change of menu. 
And so on. But the Zoo is proud of him and 
will give him the best. 


Africa: Jackal and Cape Hunting Dog 

A pair of Cape hunting dogs shares quar¬ 
ters on the wolf line. Of all the canines, these 
bloodthirsty hunters of the savannah are prob¬ 
ably the least beloved by those familiar with 
them in the wild. They aren’t bad looking, with 
their perky ears and spotted pelt. However, 
they have a reputation as wasteful, insatiable 
killers. They roam Africa south of the Sahara 
in restless packs of 30 or more, scattering 
game herds, singling out small antelopes, and 
chasing them relentlessly and with great cun¬ 
ning. Their pursuit is silent and deliberate 
until the prey is helpless with terror and ex¬ 
haustion. 

Zoo life brings unaccustomed ease and a 
ready banquet to the Cape dogs. They take 
full advantage. They are gluttonous eaters, 
consuming far more for their size than the 
other canines. 

The jackal is another of Africa’s social 
outcasts. The Zoo has a pair of these natives 
of Africa’s arid lands. Jackals don’t get along 
with people at all, and the keepers find them 
the most aggressive denizens of the wolf line. 
There are three species of jackal in the world. 
Two inhabit Eastern and Southern Africa. The 
third ranges from central Africa through 
parts of the Middle East. 


Asia: The Raccoon Dog 

Our Zoo’s canine representative from 
Asia is an odd little creature. Raccoon dogs 
occur in parts of Siberia, Manchuria, China 
and Indochina where they prefer forested 
country near lakes and rivers. At first glance 
a raccoon dog looks as if a fox and a raccoon 
had mistaken identities on some long dark 
Siberian night. These little animals have fa¬ 
cial markings like raccoons, short legs, and 
fox-like bodies. Their pelts are valued 
wherever they are found. 
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Australia: “Yellow Dog Dingo” 

Australia’s dingo dog is wolflike in ap¬ 
pearance and is this continent’s only preda¬ 
tor. Long ago, when Australia was separated 
from Asia’s mainland, only marsupials were 
left on the new island continent. It is thought 
that the dingo’s forerunners arrived long 
afterwards, probably domesticated dogs 
brought in boats by primitive Malaysians. 
Some apparently went wild and eventually in¬ 
creased to populate Australia with a none- 
too-popular predator. Dingo pups can be 
raised into affectionate pets. 

The Zoo’s canine collection is an inter¬ 
esting one. Incidentally, they only howl when 
sirens from the city beyond break the peace 
along the wolf line. 

—Jocelyn Arundel 


CEYLON RESEARCH PROJECT 

Under the auspices of the Friends’ re¬ 
cently formed Scientific Research Commit¬ 
tee, a film-lecture by Resident Scientist Dr. 
John Eisenberg was held in the elephant house 
on the evening of April 2nd. 

The program began with introductory re¬ 
marks by Dr. Malcolm C. Henderson, chair¬ 
man of the Scientific Research Committee, 
and the introduction of Mr. Gooneratne of the 
Embassy of Ceylon who spoke on behalf of 
the Ambassador in expression of their coun¬ 
try’s gratitude to the Smithsonian Institution 
and Dr. Eisenberg for their assistance. 

Dr. Eisenberg first narrated a film on the 
wildlife of Ceylon, pointing out many inter¬ 
esting sidelights to the various scenes. One 
such insight was the fact that elephant herds 
are almost always composed of females and 
their young. He remarked that many obser¬ 
vers credit the largest members of these 
groups with being the bulls when in fact it is 
really the largest and oldest female who is 
surrounded by her children and their off¬ 
spring. The males visit these herds only in 
the mating season, spending the remaining 
time alone. 

Dr. Eisenberg then went on to explain the 
purpose of the Ceylonese project. He told of 
the migratory patterns of the elephant and 
how these movements often cause consider¬ 


able destruction to agricultural crops in the 
area. As might be expected, this results in 
demands from the farmers for eradication of 
the elephant, which in turn brings cries of 
alarm from the conservationists. It was at 
this point that the government of Ceylon real¬ 
ized that a resolution to the conflict had to be 
made. Fortunately the Smithsonian was able 
to set up a grant through U. S. PL-480 funds 
in Ceylon, and Dr. Eisenberg, a highly re¬ 
garded animal behavioralist and ecologist, 
was on hand to undertake the study. 

Dr. Eisenberg outlined the steps that 
would have to be taken in the way of research 
before any constructive action could be taken. 
He and his team would have to make an exact 
count of the elephants in Ceylon, estimate 
their breeding potential, determine their 
longevity spans, and be prepared to forecast 
numbers that might be expected to be on hand 
through 10, 20, and 30-year increments in the 
future. After this, extensive field studies will 
be necessary to determine food intake and 
preference, water requirements for bathing 
and drinking, and most importantly the mi¬ 
gratory patterns and cycles. On a recent trip 
to Ceylon in the company of the Zoo’s veteri¬ 
narian, Dr. Clinton Gray, several elephants 
were immobilized with tranquilizing drugs 
and marked for future identification. This 
method will be an invaluable aid to the eco¬ 
logical study of the elephant which will for¬ 
mally commence in June when Dr. Eisenberg 
moves to Ceylon for the final year of the proj¬ 
ect. 

Upon conclusion of the lecture Mr. Tim 
Dillon, FONZ President, gave Dr. Eisenberg 
a check for $735 which was donated by the 
membership to this most worthwhile under¬ 
taking. 

-Warren Iliff 
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With the advent of fine spring weather, 
the FONZ kiosk is now open seven days a 
week. Located in the center of the Zoo, near 
the clock, it is stocked with many new items, 
as well as a good supply of the ever-popular 
coloring books. 

3|c 3|e * * + ♦ 
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The Friends, this spring, sponsored an 
art contest among children of the elementary 
and secondary schools of the Metropolitan 
area. The announced subject was “Animals, 
Zoos, and Visitors” and the pictures were of 
high quality, full of color and imagination. 
They were hung in the hoofed stock buildings 
on April 15 and on April 28 prizes were given 
for the best entries. The contest was the Zoo’s 
contribution to celebration of the opening of 
the new National Collection of Fine Arts. 

^ 1 ^ 


The practice of selling fish to toss to the 
sea lions has been resumed this year, and in 
good weather the little insulated cart can be 
found down by the sea lion pool. This proved 
very popular last year, and the proceeds from 
the sale of fish go, of course, into the FONZ 
educational fund. 

Zoo Night and the Annual Dinner are on 
the horizon, and you will be notified of both 
dates when they are set. 



On January 25 the Friends of the National Zoo presented the annual Mohini Award to 
Mr. John Kluge, Chairman of the Board of Metromedia, Inc. Through Mr. Kluge’s generosity, 
the National Zoo receiveditsbeautiful white tiger, Mohini. He also underwrote the cost of pub¬ 
lishing the FONZ large mammal coloring book, the proceeds from which will go into an edu¬ 
cational fund. Left to right: Mr. Kluge; Tim Dillon, President of the FONZ; Margaret Harlan, 
Vice President; and Theodore H. Reed, Director of the NZP. (Metromedia photo) 
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